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In January the Frick lost a dear friend, Trustee 
Melvin R. Seiden. Mels enthusiasm and sup¬ 
port for the Frick were boundless. For more 
than a decade he served on the Frick Council, 
and he was elected to the Board of Trustees in 
2000. Over the years, he provided substantial 
funding for numerous exhibitions and curatorial activities, typically in honor of friends 
or scholars whom he admired. He was a passionate advocate for the Frick Art Reference 
Library, and, as Chairman of the Library Committee in 1995 and 1996, he played a pivotal 
role in the successful campaign to establish its endowment. He generously supported 
Library programs, initiated many book funds, and helped to underwrite the Center for 
the History of Collecting. Mel had an iconoclastic turn of mind, an astonishing memory, 
and a delightful wit. We shall miss his extraordinary intelligence and dedication, and we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to his wife, Janine Luke. 

In April we learned that the National Endowment for the Humanities had awarded the 
Frick Art Reference Library a $300,000 grant to continue digitizing deteriorating images 
within its holdings of works of art from private collections and small public institutions 
throughout the United States. This is the culmination of a project begun two years ago that 
was funded by both the NEH and the Henry Luce Foundation. In another show of support 
for the Library’s programs, the Leon Levy Foundation has again agreed to underwrite six 
five-month fellowships for the Center for the History of Collecting over the course of the 
next three years. This fellowship program, which began in 2007 with a generous grant 
from the Leon Levy Foundation, provides essential financial assistance to scholars who are 
researching and preparing for publication books that will make an important contribution 
to the field of collecting. We are grateful to both the NEH and the Leon Levy Foundation 
for their continued generosity. 

During Henry Clay Fricks final years, he turned a keen eye to the acquisition of sculp¬ 
ture, and it was his intention—before his unexpected death in 1919—to build an addition 
to his house specifically for its presentation. This past spring work began to enclose the 
portico in the Fifth Avenue Garden, thereby creating a new gallery for sculpture, por¬ 
celain, and other decorative arts that are currently displayed in galleries and hallways 
throughout the museum. With the creation of this new gallery, we hope to afford these 
objects the kind of sensitive display that Mr. Frick once dreamed they might have, and 
we look forward to their closer study and appreciation as a result. A private foundation is 
funding the project, and we are actively raising endowment funds to support the costs of 
maintaining this additional space. I am happy to report that construction is progressing 
as scheduled and is expected to be completed this fall. 

I wish you a pleasant summer and invite you to visit us in the upcoming months to see 
our two special exhibitions, In a New Light: Bellinis St. Francis in the Desert and Turkish 
Taste at the Court of Marie-Antoinette. 

With kind regards, 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


In a New Light 

Bellinis St. Francis in the Desert 


May 22 through August 28, 2011 

G iovanni Bellinis St. Francis in the 
Desert (opposite page), a hallmark 
of The Frick Collection and one of the most 
important Italian Renaissance paintings in 
America, is a moving, spiritual portrait of a 
central figure in Western Christianity. It is 
also a profoundly mysterious work, whose 
beauty and depth of detail are matched only 
by the enigma of the artists intentions. This 
spring, the painting has left its customary 
position on the south wall of the Living 
Hall for display in the Oval Room. The 
occasion of this exhibition is an unprece¬ 
dented study of St. Francis that has addressed 
fundamental questions about the pictures 
subject, creation, and later alteration. The 


first comprehensive investigation of the 
painting from a technical point of view, 
this survey included infrared reflectogra- 
phy, X-radiography, surface examination, 
and paint analysis. The results have made it 
possible to explore the artists process from 
conception to realization. 

The protagonist of Bellinis large panel 
is Saint Francis of Assisi, who was born 
Francesco Bernardone in the late twelfth 
century. The son of a wealthy cloth mer¬ 
chant, Francis enjoyed a carefree youth; 
during his twenties, however, he renounced 
his privileged upbringing and embraced 
Lady Poverty. Donning his signature habit 
of brown fabric secured at the waist with a 


rough rope, he embarked on an exemplary 
life of humility, simplicity, and devotion to 
God. In 1224, near the end of a ministry that 
had taken him throughout Europe and the 
Holy Land and had attracted an enduring 
order of followers, Francis retreated to the 
Tuscan mountain of La Verna. There, he 
became the first person to receive the imprint 
of the five wounds of Christs Crucifixion. 
This miracle, known as the stigmatization, 
served as a divine acknowledgment of the 
saints empathetic faith. Francis was canon¬ 
ized in 1228, just two years after his death. 

The Frick picture belongs to a rich tradi¬ 
tion of biographies, legends, and works of 
art centering on the life of Francis, who was 
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ABOVE 

Giovanni Bellini (c. 1430/1435-1516), 

St. Francis in the Desert, c. 1480, oil on poplar panel, 
The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT 

Infrared reflectogram detail of Bellini s St. Francis in 
the Desert, showing the underdrawing of Saint Francis’s 
head, carried out in fluid black paint on a white gesso 
ground. Technical photography by the Department of 
Paintings Conservation, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, RIGHT 

Detail of Bellini s St. Francis in the Desert, 

The Frick Collection 


revered by Italians during the Renaissance. 
Yet the image is unlike any other representa¬ 
tion of him, visual or written. Bellini s figure 
appears to be in a state of mystical transport. 
He strides barefoot from his simple shelter 
into a rock-strewn wilderness; with hands 
extended and lips parted, he is transfigured 
by a supernatural radiance that emanates 
from the clouds at the upper-left corner of 
the scene. Nearby, a donkey, gray heron, 
and rabbit seem instinctively to sense the 


extraordinary nature of the saints experi¬ 
ence. Could this be the very moment of his 
stigmatization? If not, what has the artist 
depicted instead? 

Students of Bellini s painting have offered 
multiple, often conflicting answers to these 
questions and have invoked a variety of 
visual and textual sources to support their 
claims. The recent technical study, how¬ 
ever, involved a different kind of evidence. 
In March 2010, the picture traveled to the 
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Sherman Fairchild Paintings Conservation 
Center of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. A group of specialists, led by Paintings 
Conservator Charlotte Hale and including 
panel expert George Bisacca and scientists 
Julie Arslanoglu, Silvia Centeno, and Mark 
Wypyski, undertook a careful analysis of the 
work. They investigated Bellini s masterpiece 
as a physical artifact, from the construc¬ 
tion of its wooden support to the artists 
subsequent design and painting process. 
Conservators, curators, educators, and art 
historians from here and abroad then gath¬ 
ered to discuss the findings. By attending to 
clues within the painting itself, they sought 
to address longstanding uncertainties about 
its meaning. 

First and foremost was the question of 
whether the Frick St. Francis depicts a stig¬ 
matization. In conventional images of this 
event, the saint appears in the act of accept¬ 
ing the wounds of the Crucifixion: he bends 
on one knee as five rays sent by a winged ser¬ 
aph on a cross penetrate his hands, feet, and 
side. Bellinis Francis, by contrast, seems to 


THIS PAGE 

Infrared reflectogram detail (top) showing the 
underdrawing of Bellini s St. Francis in the Desert , 
with the artists original outline of a post-and-lintel 
footbridge, carried out in fluid black paint on a 
white gesso ground. The detail below is from the 
finished painting and shows an arched, partially 
ruined stone bridge. Technical photography by 
the Department of Paintings Conservation, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Detail of the lower-right corner of St. Francis in the 
Desert , showing a lectern. The flat shelf at the back 
of the lectern, the skull resting on it, and the cross 
(visible at the top-right of the image) were added at 
a later stage by Bellini. 
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bear only two stigmata, on his hands. He 
stands rather than kneels and does not com¬ 
municate with a divine messenger. The panel 
has clearly been cut along its top edge, how¬ 
ever, and scholars have long considered it 
possible that a small seraph once appeared 
in the missing portion. 

To determine how much wood had been 
removed from the upper edge and whether 
there would have been enough space for a 
seraph, conservators examined the panel 
using X-ray radiography. This established 
that the pictures support consists of three 
horizontally joined boards of different sizes. 
The topmost horizontal edge has definitely 
been cropped, as evidenced by the absence 
of an unpainted margin along this surface 
and by the chipping of original paint. But 
the nearly symmetrical placement of origi¬ 
nal nails at the top and bottom of the panel 
suggest that only a minimal amount of wood 
had been cut off, perhaps a few centimeters 
at most. The lost area probably included a 
narrow band of trees, sky, and cliff; nothing 
more. It now seems far less likely that a ser¬ 
aph originally appeared there. 

Related questions concern the two stig¬ 
mata, the wounds on Francis’s hands. Are 
they Bellini’s work, or was a later restorer 
responsible for adding them? Conversely, 
were all five of the canonical stigmata—on 
the hands, feet, and chest—originally pres¬ 
ent, only to be altered or erased during sub¬ 
sequent interventions? 

Analysis with a microscope revealed 
that the two understated red blots on the 
saint’s hands are certainly original. The artist 
made these marks by applying a translucent 
red glaze over a base of opaque scarlet. A 



similar technique was used to render Christ’s 
wounds in another work by Bellini and in 
the paintings of other Renaissance artists, 
indicating that this was a familiar method for 
composing stigmata at the time. Moreover, 
in the Frick picture, patterns of cracks over 
the hands show that the red paint is very 
aged and is not a later retouching. 

The microscopic examination yielded 
another important finding about the stig¬ 
mata. Under high magnification, traces of 
red paint are visible on the saint’s left foot, 
evidence that Bellini also painted a wound 
in this location. Today, however, the stigma 
on the foot is invisible to the naked eye. This 
area of red was not removed intentionally, 
but was abraded during later cleanings. No 
sign of a wound was found on the chest, 
indicating that the artist planned only the 
subtle marks on the hands and foot. 

Overall, the technical evidence confirms 
what the picture itself already suggests: the 
Frick St. Francis was never a traditional 
depiction of a stigmatization. No seraph 
was present, nor did the saint bear all five 
of Christ’s mortal wounds. Throughout the 
scene, Bellini alluded to this theme in obvi¬ 
ous ways, as would only be fitting in a 
monumental image celebrating the life and 
character of Francis. But the artist was not 
so literal-minded as to make this the sole or 
overt subject of his painting. Rather, in the 
spirit of early Franciscan writings by Saint 
Bonaventure and others, he sought to convey 
Francis’s likeness to Christ “not by martyr¬ 
dom of the body but by ardor of the mind.” 

Indeed, Bellini’s work is permeated by a 
sense of mental and spiritual agitation, the 
intensity of the saint’s experience rendered 


visible in his figure, in the apparent move¬ 
ment of the rocks around him, and in the 
rays of light coursing through the sky in 
the upper-left corner of the panel. To give 
pictorial form to Francis’s interior emotions, 
Bellini employed highly innovative painting 
techniques. He executed the picture entirely 
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in oil, a relatively novel medium at the time 
that was prized for both its expressive quali¬ 
ties and its precision. In certain areas, the 
artist adopted a loose, free style, running a 
brush loaded with paint quickly and fluently 
over the surface. In this way, he achieved the 
melting and aqueous quality of the azurite- 
tinted rocks behind Francis, as well as the 
effulgence of golden light in the sky. In other 
sections, he exercised extraordinary control 
over details on a nearly microscopic scale, 
as in the delicate shaping of the saints face. 

ABOVE 

Detail of the grapevine canopy of Saint Francis’s 
shelter, from Bellinis St. Francis in the Desert. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Detail of the artists signature, which can be seen 
in the paintings lower-left corner. 


Before he began painting, Bellini planned 
the figure of Francis by creating a pre¬ 
liminary “drawing” in fluid black paint on 
the white gesso ground. This composition, 
known as the underdrawing, can be seen 
today with the help of infrared reflectogra- 
phy, which penetrates overlying paint layers 
to provide a black-and-white image of the 
underlying design. 

Bellinis underdrawing of Francis’s head 
(page 2, left) is akin to an exquisite portrait 
sketch. The upper outlines of his skull are 
drawn with fine, overlapping strokes; minus¬ 
cule elements such as the furrows in his brow 
and the folds beneath his eye are drawn, as 
are the line of shadow running across his 
nose and the inner contour of his opened 
mouth. Short, evenly spaced strokes of paral¬ 
lel hatching denote darker areas of his neck 


and cowl, while a web of intersecting lines 
runs across his chin. As he sketched Francis 
on the unpainted ground, Bellini was already 
attending to the fall of light, to the figures 
aquiline features and monastic tonsure, and 
to the sense of awe expressed in his parted 
mouth and glinting eyes. The artist also 
sought to evoke the saints age and exposure 
to the elements in the wrinkles around his 
eyes and the shadows of his cheeks. 

Similarly detailed underdrawing appears 
throughout Francis’s figure (see back cover): 
Bellini described the deep, shadowed folds of 
the saint’s sleeves with dense areas of hatched 
lines and made subtle adjustments to the 
positions of the hands, fingers, and foot. 
The artist located the figure in space with 
a shower of faint, loosely spaced diagonal 
strokes, cascading outward and downward 
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from Francis’s head and shoulders to define 
the bright and dark surfaces of rock on 
either side. In this way, the artist deliberately 
used the underdrawing to model the saint 
in strong light, focusing and calibrating the 
powerful source of illumination from the sky 
to create the gently glowing, otherworldly 
quality of his person in the finished painting. 

To plan the warm landscape of town, 
water, and cultivated hills in the distance 
at left, Bellini laid down a comparatively 
simple, linear underdrawing. He made a 
substantial change to the composition in this 
area, visible in the infrared reflectogram: 
at first he planned the footbridge over the 
water as a post-and-lintel design ending on 
the near bank (page 4, top), then altered it to 
an arched, partially ruined construction ter¬ 
minating on the far bank (page 4, bottom). 
Perhaps this change was meant to bring the 
edifice into harmony with the rolling geom¬ 
etries of the surrounding landscape. 

Another substantial alteration to Bellinis 
composition involves the lectern in the hut 
at right, part of which was overpainted as the 
artist changed his mind about several aspects 
of the structure (page 5). Originally, the desk 
terminated at the top of the slanted reading 
surface on which the saints book rests. The 
flat shelf at the back of the desk, the skull 
resting on it, and the slender cross behind 
were all added at a later stage and painted 
rather thickly to conceal the pre-existing 
dark background. Bellini also adjusted the 
position and dimensions of the desk as a 
whole to make way for the new elements. 
Why did he add these seemingly crucial 
components of the picture—the skull and 
cross—after painting had begun? Perhaps 


the artist sought to evoke the symbolism of 
Saint Jerome, the early Christian hermit and 
scholar who was often depicted at work in a 
study containing a skull, a symbol of mortal¬ 
ity and vanity. The reed cross further recalls 
the attribute of Saint John the Baptist, the 
ascetic and wilderness-dweller who heralded 
Christ. More broadly, the artist may have 
wished to hint at the subject or occasion of 
the saints intense meditation as he exits his 
cave-study and enters the light. The cross 
with its delicate crown of thorns, signifying 
the passion of Christ, and the skull, suggest¬ 
ing the transience of all human things, are 
perhaps visual renditions of Francis’s interior 
spiritual musings. 

Thus, while the technical investigation 
revealed the meticulousness of Bellini’s plan¬ 
ning process, it also showed his willingness 
to make thoughtful improvisations as the 
composition developed. Whatever the art¬ 
ist’s motivations for these changes, they are 
surely significant, considering that Bellini 
rarely deviated to this extent from his pre¬ 
conceived ideas for pictures. By contrast, his 
successors in Venice, Giorgione and Titian, 
permitted themselves a greater degree of 
license and habitually revised and repainted 
their compositions. 

In addition to presenting new insights 
into Bellini’s working process, the technical 
study established in detail what has long been 
perceived by devoted viewers of St. Francis: 
the consummate beauty and facility of the 
artist’s manipulation of paint, from the rich 
and brushy application of ultramarine in the 
sky to the intricate representation of twining 
grapevine tendrils at the top of the saint’s 
hut (page 6). The precision of these elements 



recalls a well-known anecdote, recounted by 
the classical author Pliny the Elder, in which 
the Greek artists Protogenes and Apelles 
competed with each other to compose fine 
lines in varying colors. Apelles arrived at the 
studio of Protogenes when the master was 
away, and in lieu of a note left an impossibly 
thin line painted on a panel, thus deploy¬ 
ing his superlative technique as a calling 
card and as a provocation to his rival. Upon 
returning, Protogenes instantly recognized 
who had visited in his absence, and thus 
was spurred to paint an even finer line. In 
St. Francis, too, minute details signify the 
artist’s presence, reminding the viewer that 
behind this deeply communicative work of 
religious devotion stands an unsurpassed 
painter. Indeed, despite the wealth of fresh 
information uncovered by the recent tech¬ 
nical study, each encounter with this mas¬ 
terpiece remains ripe with the possibility 
of new appreciations and novel interpreta¬ 
tions of the compelling genius of Giovanni 
Bellini’s art.— Susannah Rutherglen, Andrew 
W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 


In a New Light: Bellini’s St. Francis in 
the Desert was organized by Susannah 
Rutherglen, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow, The Frick Collection. It is made pos¬ 
sible by The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
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Turkish Taste 

at the Court of Marie-Antoinette 


June 7 through September 11, 2011 

T urkish Taste at the Court of Marie- 
Antoinette examines a particularly 
original aspect of French eighteenth-century 
decorative arts. The exhibition was inspired 
by a pair of console tables in the Turkish 
style (page 11), made in France around 1780 
and now at The Frick Collection. They were 
purchased by Henry Clay Frick in 1914 in 
Paris from the estate of the British collector 
Sir Richard Wallace following the advice 
of one of Fricks decorators, Elsie de Wolfe. 
Although the earlier history of the tables 
remains unknown, their exceptional quality 
suggests a prestigious origin. In addition to 
these pieces, the exhibition brings together 
four objects of royal provenance, character¬ 
istic of the Turkish taste popular at the court 
of Marie-Antoinette. 

The recent restoration of the Fricks con¬ 
sole tables by the museums conservator, 
Joseph Godla (right), highlights their mag¬ 
nificent carving and design. Each table has 
a bowfront frieze decorated by a repeated 
motif of crossed crescents, a traditional sym¬ 
bol of the Ottoman Empire. The frieze is sup¬ 
ported on either side by a carved figure and 
at center by a large medallion over a tapering, 
quadrangular shaft with a low, flaring foot. 
The figures represent African boys, perhaps 
Nubian slaves, wearing turbans decorated 

RIGHT 

Conservator Joseph Godla regilds one of the French 
console tables featured in the current exhibition. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Jean-Simeon Rousseau de la Rottiere (1747-1820) and 
Jules-Hugues Rousseau (1743-1806), wall panel, 1781, 
oil on oak panel, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 


with pearls, silver earrings, and sashes over 
skirts made of acanthus leaves. Their lower 
bodies morph into fishtails that curl around 
the upper part of the central support. In 
their outstretched arms they hold garlands 
of flowers that surround the central medal¬ 
lion, each of which features the profiles of a 
man and woman in low relief. (The medal¬ 
lions may be based on coins or medals, but 
their sources have not yet been identified.) 
The bearded male figures, depicted wearing 
turbans, represent sultans; the first bears the 
inscription musulman imperator anno 
m.cd.ii (page 10), which translates simply 
as “Moslem emperor.” The holder of that 
title in 1402, the date on the medallion, was 
Beyazid I, who was captured the same year 
by the great Tartar conqueror Timur dur¬ 
ing the battle of Angora. The inscription on 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



the second medallion, mustapha impera¬ 
tor anno m.dcxxii, refers to Mustapha I, 
who ascended the throne in 1617, only to be 
deposed shortly thereafter; he regained the 
title in 1622, the date inscribed. 

The tables’ frames are unusually shal¬ 
low: the straight sections toward the end 
of the frieze are less than four inches deep. 
Relatively short at a height of thirty-four 
inches, the tables were designed to be 
mounted to a wall and may have supported 
small objects meant for display. The beech- 
wood used in their construction suggests a 
French origin, as does the refinement of the 
craftsmanship. Two gilding techniques were 
used to obtain different finishes. Water gild¬ 
ing—in which gold leaf is applied to a thin 
foundation of red clay and later burnished to 
a high sheen—was applied in various carats 
to areas such as the border of the frieze and 
the scales of the boys’ fishtails. Oil gilding— 
in which gold leaf is applied to an oil-based 
adhesive—cannot be burnished and thus 
produces a matte finish. This technique was 
used for the tables’ deeply recessed areas of 
more intricate carving, such as the garlands 
of flowers. The beautiful contrast of shim¬ 
mering and matte gold is further emphasized 
by the black paint covering the boys’ faces 
and torsos, their silvered turbans, and the 
medallions, which were patinated to simu¬ 
late bronze. 

Although the original owner is not 
known, the tables’ iconography, ornamenta¬ 
tion, and diminutive size suggest that they 
were commissioned to furnish a boudoir 
turc , a small private room decorated entirely 
in the Turkish manner. Such rooms were 
fashionable at the court of Marie-Antoinette 
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during the late eighteenth century, a period 
when the Turkish style reached new heights 
of popularity among Frances nobility. 
Indeed, France had long been fascinated 
by the Ottoman Empire, and for two cen¬ 
turies the taste for turquerie was evident in 
French fashion, literature, theater and opera, 
painting, architecture, and interior decora¬ 
tion. Turquerie, a term coined in the early 
nineteenth century, referred to essentially 
anything produced in the West that evoked 
or imitated Turkish culture, but it could 
include genuine Turkish goods as well, used 
in a Western context. 

Unlike many western European coun¬ 
tries, France enjoyed cordial relations and 
trading privileges with the Ottoman Empire 
for hundreds of years. The two powers first 
sought to strengthen their political ties at the 
end of the seventeenth century, prompted by 
the signing of the Treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, 
which concluded the Great Turkish War and 
ended two hundred fifty years of expansion 
by the Ottoman Empire. The treaty signifi¬ 
cantly shifted the balance of power in central 
and eastern Europe, diminishing Turkish 
influence and positioning the Hapsburgs of 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP 

Small Console Table with Supporting Figures of Nubians 
(one of a pair), French, c. 1780, gilded and painted 
wood with marble slab, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM 

Detail of the console table showing a carved, painted 
figure of an African boy, perhaps a Nubian slave. 

RIGHT 

Detail showing the central medallion from the Fricks 
second console table (not pictured). The male figure 
represents Beyazid I, the founder of the first centralized 
Ottoman state. 


Austria as the dominant force. The Turks 
were then facing a more formidable West, 
with its military superiority, increased mate¬ 
rial wealth, and scientific progress. To fight 
against their newly powerful enemies, the 
Ottomans attempted to form an alliance with 
France, who shared the same adversaries, the 
Austrians. To that end, the Sublime Porte 
dispatched embassies to the French court: in 
1721 Mehmed Efendi visited Louis XV, as did 
Efendi’s son, Mehmed Said Pasha, in 1742. 
Each diplomatic visit, which lasted for sev¬ 
eral months, roused great curiosity in France 
and strengthened the already fashionable 
taste for turquerie. 

Before these visits, the Sublime Porte 
had sent only one envoy, Suleyman Aga, 
to the French court, in 1669. An immedi¬ 
ate response to this visit was Molieres Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The five-act comedy- 
ballet with music composed by Jean-Baptiste 
Lully was first presented to Louis XIV at the 
Chateau de Chambord on October 14, 1670. 
The idea of staging a play with a Turkish 
scene came directly from the Sun King. He 



also insisted that Laurent dArvieux, the 
French envoy to Constantinople and a well- 
known traveler to the Middle East, collabo¬ 
rate with Moliere and Lully on the design 
for the costumes. Molieres few Turkish sen¬ 
tences added a touch of authenticity to this 
otherwise outrageous buffoonery. The suc¬ 
cess of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme was enor¬ 
mous, and it became the model for many 
Turkish themes in ballets, operas, and plays 
in France and throughout Europe. 

One of the most famous Turkish operas 
of the period was George Frideric Handels 
Tamerlano , which was first performed in 
1724 at Kings Theatre in London. Handels 
Sultan Bajazet—a character inspired by the 
dramatic military defeat and capture of 
Beyazid I, the “Moslem emperor” depicted 
on the medallion of the Frick’s console 
table—is represented as a noble ruler and 
loving father, a departure from the pre¬ 
vailing view of the Turks as a violent and 
cruel people who terrorized Europe until the 
end of the seventeenth century. A similarly 
enlightened figure appears in Jean-Philippe 
Rameaus opera-ballet Les Indes Galantes, 
first presented in 1735 at the Royal Academy 
of Music and Dance in Paris. Certainly, 
an emotional French public was moved by 
Pasha Osman, who sets free his captive and 
love, Emilie, to be reunited with her former 
lover, Valere. Perhaps the masterpiece of 
all Turkish operas is Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart’s Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail (The 
Abduction from the Seraglio). First performed 
in Vienna in 1782, it includes most of the 
eighteenth-century cliches about the Turks. 
At once brutal and fierce, amorous and sen¬ 
sitive, Mozart’s Pasha Selim ultimately frees 
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his captives, sending the following message 
of peace to his enemies: “It gave me by far 
the greatest pleasure to reward an injustice 
with justice rather than to keep on repaying 
evil with evil.” 

A slightly different image of Turkish cul¬ 
ture appeared in French paintings. Following 
the diplomatic visits of 1721 and 1742, Turkish 
costumes were commonly donned by sit¬ 
ters to bestow sensuality and exoticism to 
their portraits. Around this time, repre¬ 
sentations—usually quite inaccurate—of 
Turkish harems, bathhouses, and feasts were 
used by artists as an allegory of the French 
courts enormous wealth and privilege. The 
Ottoman Empires association with luxury 
and sexual liberty was capitalized on at 
aristocratic and popular masked balls, where 
Turkish costumes continued to be fashion¬ 
able for the remainder of the century. 

An important figure in the development 
of Europe’s fascination with the Ottoman 
Empire was the painter Jean-Etienne Liotard. 
Born in Switzerland in 1702 to a French 
Huguenot family, Liotard was an itinerant 
artist who spent extensive periods in Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, and Constantinople, where 
he lived from 1738 to 1742. Returning to 
Europe, Liotard brought with him a unique 
vision of the Orient that he captured in 
numerous drawings and sketches. He also 
brought back many Turkish costumes, which 
he used in his compositions, establishing the 
vogue for both monarchs and aristocrats 
to be painted a la turque. Such a costume 
is seen in a watercolor and gouache por¬ 
trait believed to represent Maria Theresa of 
Austria (page 12; not included in the special 
exhibition). In this delicate work, painted 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


by Liotard during his stay at the Viennese 
court between 1743 and 1745, the sitter is 
dressed in a white smock with red stripes 
under a deep red caftan, secured at the waist 
by a large jeweled girdle. She also wears an 
exquisite blue robe with loose sleeves and 
fine gold embroidery and, wrapped around 
her head, a white turban decorated with a 
gold headband trimmed with colored stones. 
The turban and the caftan—originally a cer¬ 
emonial outer robe worn by male Turkish 
officials—had fascinated European travelers 
for centuries before becoming the ultimate 
elements of the Turkish costumes popular in 
eighteenth-century Europe. 

Maria Theresa not only championed the 
fashion for turquerie in Vienna but also 
had a deep interest in the Middle East and 
enthusiastically collected Turkish rugs and 
miniatures. The Hapsburg Empires close 
proximity to the border of the Ottoman 
Empire and the Austrian courts centuries- 
long association with the Turks certainly 
explain Maria Theresas interest, an interest 
that she passed on to her youngest daughter, 
Marie-Antoinette, who became the queen of 
France in 1774. 

In 1776 and 1777, several operas and plays 
with Turkish themes were performed at the 
French court, increasing the nobility’s inter¬ 
est in the Turkish style. These included The 

ABOVE 

Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789), Presumed Portrait 
of Maria Theresa in Turkish Costume , 1743-45, water- 
color and gouache on vellum, Musee de l’horlogerie 
et de lemaillerie, Geneva 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pierre Gouthiere (1732-1813), one of a pair of firedogs, 
1777, gilded bronze, Musee du Louvre, Paris 


MAURICE AESCHIMANN 



Three Sultanas , Mustapha and Zeangir , and 
Zemire and Azor , which derived some of 
their themes from A Thousand and One 
Nights (first translated into French in 1704). 
The premiere of Mustapha and Zeangir , 
a tragedy in five acts by Sebastien-Roch 
Chamford, took place at the royal theater of 
Fontainebleau on November 1, 1776. Marie- 
Antoinette was so pleased with the produc¬ 
tion that she congratulated the author with a 
handsome reward of 1,200 livres. 

Around this time, several cabinets or 
boudoirs turcs were created in the royal resi¬ 
dences. Since these retreats were intended 
for private entertaining, interior designers 
were allowed more freedom than was per¬ 
mitted for the official, public apartments at 
court. As a result, the furniture and deco¬ 
rations were particularly fanciful. In 1776 
the comte d’Artois, the younger brother of 
Louis XVI and the future Charles X of 
France, commissioned a cabinet turc for 
his Parisian residence, The Temple. Marie- 
Antoinette soon followed his lead, creating a 
boudoir turc at the Chateau de Fontainebleau 
in 1777. The comte d’Artois commissioned 


two other cabinets turcs: one at Versailles 
in 1781-82 and a second in The Temple in 
1783. Meanwhile, the queen installed a bou¬ 
doir turc in her apartments at Versailles. A 
few additional Turkish rooms are known to 
have existed: the landscape designer Racine 
de Monville had a boudoir turc in his resi¬ 
dence in Paris, and the due de Penthievre 
ordered a pavilion turc built in the park of 
his Chateau d’Armanvilliers. The fashion— 
favored by members of the royal court and 
the French aristocracy—lasted until the end 
of the ancien regime , disappearing with the 
onset of the French Revolution. 

Sadly, only one cabinet turc has survived, 
the one made in 1777 for Marie-Antoinette at 
Fontainebleau. It is decorated with boiseries , 
wood panels sculpted and painted with orna¬ 
ments associated with the Ottoman Empire: 
turbans, pearls, stars, crescents, and blacka¬ 
moors (stylized black Africans). An alcove 
covered with mirrors once contained a bed 
a la turque , now lost. Of the furnishings 
made for Marie-Antoinette’s boudoir turc at 
Fontainebleau, all that have been identified 
are a pair of firedogs (opposite page) made 
by Pierre Gouthiere, the greatest bronze 
maker, chaser, and gilder of his time. 

Used to support logs in the fireplace, 
Marie-Antoinette’s firedogs gave an extra 
touch of Orientalism to her boudoir. Each 
features a seated dromedary on a base 
decorated with delicate foliage, all beauti¬ 
fully chased and gilded by Gouthiere. They 
originally rested on four small pinecones, 
one of Marie-Antoinette’s favorite orna¬ 
ments, now lost along with the shovel and 
tongs decorated with heads of blackamoors 
that were once part of the original set. 
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In eighteenth-century France, camels were 
associated with Africa and so were repre¬ 
sented in numerous allegories of the conti¬ 
nent; after 1777, they became a favorite motif 
of Turkish cabinets. 

As with the objects a la turque once 
belonging to Marie-Antoinette, only a few 
pieces from the comte dArtoiss cabinets turcs 
have survived. These include eight door pan¬ 
els from the princes second Turkish room at 
Versailles that were created by the decorative 
painters to the court, Jean-Simeon Rousseau 


de la Rottiere and his brother Jules-Hugues 
Rousseau. The princes cabinet , which served 
as his private library, was faced with mir¬ 
rors (as was Marie-Antoinette’s boudoir at 
Fontainebleau) and included four doors 
(two of them nonfunctional). Each door 
was adorned with top and bottom panels 
painted with arabesques, turbaned figures, 
naiads, floral garlands, and strings of pearls, 
and the top panel featured a central medal¬ 
lion illustrating episodes from the life of an 
imaginary sultan. Two of these panels now 


belong to The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(page 9), while the other six are in the collec¬ 
tion of the Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, 
and the Chateau de Versailles. 

The objects presented in the exhibition 
Turkish Taste at the Court of Marie-Antoinette 
are not literal copies of Turkish originals. 
They were instead inspired by an imagi¬ 
nary Ottoman Empire, the one depicted in 
A Thousand and One Nights and in theatrical 
productions such as the tragedy Mustapha 
and Zeangir. Although these pieces often 
feature turbaned figures, camels, crossed cres¬ 
cents, pearls, and other motifs associated with 
Turkish culture, their forms and functions 
remain essentially French. All are of the high¬ 
est quality, having been made for a queen and 
a future king. They were executed by some of 
the best artists and craftsmen working at the 
royal court: the Rousseau brothers and Pierre 
Gouthiere. The craftsmen responsible for the 
Fricks console tables, although not known by 
name, certainly were of equal talent and most 
likely achieved a similar renown. 

Separated from their exotic settings, 
these objects are today admired as works 
of art in their own right, highly original in 
design and beautifully crafted. They are also 
a reminder of the importance of opera, bal¬ 
let, and theater at the French court, and their 
influence on eighteenth-century decorative 
arts.— Charlotte Vignon y Associate Curator of 
Decorative Arts , The Frick Collection 


Turkish Taste at the Court of Marie-Antoinette 
was organized by Charlotte Vignon, Associate 
Curator of Decorative Arts. The exhibition is 
made possible by Kog Holding. 
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EDUCATION 


The Frick Partners with City Schools 

to Cultivate a New Generation of Art Lovers 


ccT t was exciting to see my students dis- 
-L cover that art is history, social stud¬ 
ies, and powerful messages from the past” 
So said David Macaluso, the visual arts 
teacher at Manhattan East School for Arts 
and Academics (MS 224). More than sev¬ 
enty sixth graders from MS 224 participated 
this year in the Fricks school partnership 
initiative, one of many programs including 
museum visits and after-school and week¬ 
end classes offered by the Fricks education 
department. Together, the programs serve 
some 3,200 students annually. The partner¬ 
ships, which are developed by Frick educa¬ 
tors in collaboration with classroom teachers 
to meet the unique needs of each schools 
curriculum, are designed to foster a love and 
appreciation of the fine arts. 

Museum-school partnerships, which 
have become an increasingly important part 


of the education departments offerings, use 
the museums resources to expand learning 
inside and outside the classroom. “I am so 
proud of this program,” said Rika Burnham, 
Head of Education at The Frick Collection. 
“These partnerships breathe new life into the 
Fricks mission to serve the public. We not 
only take great pleasure in seeing so many 
students in the galleries, but we ourselves are 
inspired every day by the energy and insights 
they bring to the Collection.” 

To complement their classroom project 
in portraiture, MS 224 students visited the 
Frick galleries five times over the course of 
six months, focusing on portraits that rep¬ 
resented people from different parts of the 
world. They scripted dialogues between Sir 
Thomas More and Sir Thomas Cromwell, 
imagining a conversation that the two great 
men might have had in the past or one they 


could have now, after years of “facing each 
other” in the Fricks Living Hall. To prac¬ 
tice their drafting skills, they made contour 
drawings of Ingress Comtesse d’Haussonville , 
discovering her unusual serpentine posture 
through close looking. Finally, each student 
created his or her own portrait in a style 
inspired by a favorite work of art at the Frick. 

To celebrate the Fricks fall 2010 exhibi¬ 
tion, The Spanish Manner: Drawings from 
Ribera to Goya, museum educators created 
Expedition Art, a fourteen-session course 
for the Washington Heights Expeditionary 
Learning School. The program included vis¬ 
its to the Frick galleries as well as to El 
Museo del Barrio and the Hispanic Society 
of America and earned participants credit 
toward high school graduation. Over the 
course of a semester, the students wrote 
poetry, mounted an exhibition of paint¬ 
ings at their school, and made a short film 
about the friendship between Velazquez and 
Philip IV of Spain. 

For some students, the Frick partner¬ 
ship provides the opportunity to visit an art 
museum for the first time. This was the case 
with The East Harlem School (EHS), a year- 
round middle school for children from low- 
income families, which this spring sent each 
and every one of its students to the Frick to 
study Old Master paintings and to support 
the school’s mission of community building. 
“The students were so excited about their 
visit to the Frick,” said Courtney Knowlton, 
program director of EHS. “I could hear 
them talking in the halls and asking each 
other, ‘Have you been to the Frick yet?’ They 
shared a special experience that brought 
them together across all grade levels.” 
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Manhattan came to the Frick five times dur¬ 
ing an intensive semester-long partnership. 
The program encouraged creativity through 
activities such as sketching and acting. 
Students wrote and performed their imag¬ 
ined version of the mysterious letter depicted 
in Vermeers great masterpiece Mistress and 
Maid. They spent more than an hour sitting 
in front of The Polish Rider , discussing their 
own theories about the horsemans iden¬ 
tity and Rembrandts haunting landscape. 
They imagined the scene “outside” of Manet’s 
Bullfight , many drawing a dead toreador just 
as Manet had originally envisioned. In front 
of Turners great harbor scenes they sketched 
details and recreated them from memory, 
as the artist had done in his studio nearly 
two centuries ago. “Sketching the master- 
works in The Frick Collection requires a 
sharp focus and concentration that allow the 
students to see and understand the artists 
process and technical achievement, and they 
carried these insights back to their studio 
practice,” said James Harrington, HSAD arts 
instructor. The results—along with poetry 
and artwork by students from other partner 
schools—can be viewed online in the stu¬ 
dent gallery on the Fricks Web site.— Jennie 
Coyne , Assistant Museum Educator 


In collaboration with the modern lan¬ 
guages department of the Nightingale- 
Bamford School, the Frick conducted 
sessions in French and Spanish for high 
school students. Participants sketched works 
of art from the permanent collection and 
then discussed the objects using descriptive 
nouns and adjectives, ultimately composing 
poems in either French or Spanish. Teacher 


Marilena Kim said of her class’s experience, 
“Our wonderful guide helped students view 
art critically and express their own inter¬ 
pretations in Spanish. The exercises were so 
instructive that I’ve incorporated them into 
my language classes.” 

Junior and senior advanced placement 
illustration classes from the High School 
of Art and Design (HSAD) in midtown 


THIS PAGE 

Viktorya Vilk, the Fricks Samuel H. Kress Fellow in 
Museum Education, talks about Barbet s bronze Angel 
with David Evans, Jaytirmoy Barman, and Christina 
Bernstein of the High School of Art and Design. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Assistant Museum Educator Jennie Coyne discusses 
Jacob van Ruisdaels Landscape with a Footbridge (1652) 
with students from the High School of Art and Design, 
one of five New York City schools that partnered with 
the Frick this year. 
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LIBRARY 


Private Collection Catalogues 

A Fascinating Window onto the World of the Collector 


W hen documenting works of art, 
researchers have historically relied 
on catalogues raisonnes or, in their absence, 
on monographs and auction, exhibition, and 
private collection catalogues. Of these, pri¬ 
vate collection catalogues—a catalogue 
documenting the works of art owned at a 
particular moment by an individual collec¬ 
tor—are perhaps the least well known. As 
art historians and the general public focus 
an increasing amount of attention on the 
history of collecting, however, scholars are 
becoming more interested in private collec¬ 
tion catalogues. Often produced in limited 
quantities, sometimes intended solely for 
private distribution, they can be both beauti¬ 
ful objects and valuable research tools. 

The Frick Art Reference Library’s remark¬ 
able holdings of more than sixteen hun¬ 
dred private collection catalogues range 
from handwritten manuscripts to English 


country house guidebooks to multivolume 
catalogues authored by renowned art histo¬ 
rians. Although most are in English, French, 
or German, the Library also holds catalogues 
written in the native languages of collec¬ 
tors throughout Europe, including Danish, 
Dutch, Hungarian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Swedish examples. The Fricks earliest cata¬ 
logue dates from 1650 and documents the 
collection of Cardinal Richelieu of France. 

Private collection catalogues are useful 
not only for establishing provenance and for 
the study of changing attributions, but also 
for determining other aspects of a works 
history: in some cases, for instance, they pro¬ 
vide a paintings original dimensions, show 
how and where it was installed, or clarify 
whether it was once one of a pair or a series 
of pictures. Equally important, they provide 
the scholar with a snapshot of the tastes and 
trends of a particular era. 


Catalogues of private collections were 
among the first books purchased by Helen 
Clay Frick when she founded the Library 
in 1920. Among the Library’s unique hold¬ 
ings is the 1810 unpublished manuscript of 
the collection of Henry Hope, a Boston- 
born merchant who spent most of his life 
in Rotterdam until the French Revolution 
forced him to relocate to London. Through 
meticulously hand-drawn diagrams, this 
catalogue details the position of each of 
Hope’s paintings as they hung on the walls 
of his house at Cavendish Square, London. 
Similarly, the 1904 catalogue of John 
Wanamaker includes photographs of each 
of his paintings as well as installation views 
showing how the works were hung in his 
home outside of Philadelphia (below). It is a 
treasure for scholars studying the history of 
display and interior decoration in turn-of- 
the-century America. 
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In most cases, twentieth-century cata¬ 
logues include the artists name, the title 
of the work of art, its dimensions, and the 
medium. By contrast, earlier catalogues tend 
to be discursive rather than descriptive. One 
such example is Aides Walpoliance (right), a 
catalogue of Robert Walpoles collection writ¬ 
ten by his son Horace, the art historian, man 
of letters, and creator of Strawberry Hill. The 
Library holds the second edition, printed in 
1752 and acquired in 1922 from Helen Clay 
Fricks mentor, Sir Robert Witt. Its long intro¬ 
duction is a sermon on painting and includes 
a poem titled “A Journey to Houghton,” which 
mentions some of Walpoles paintings. The 
author freely introduces his personal opinion 
from time to time: “The Virgin and Child, 
a very pleasing picture, by Baroccio, but the 
drawing is full of faults.” 

Some private collections are extensively 
documented at the Library. The collection of 
the earls of Pembroke, at Wilton House, for 
example, is documented in four catalogues 
spanning three centuries: 1786, 1849, 1907, 
and 1968. By comparing these volumes, a 
researcher can track when new works of 
art were added to the collection as well as 
when any dispersals or sales might have 

THIS PAGE 

Frontispiece and title page of JEdes Walpoliance (1752), 
which documents the collection of Robert Walpole 
(1676-1745), First Earl of Orford. The catalogue, written 
as homage by the earls son, Horace Walpole, was first 
published in 1747. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Title page from the 1904 collection catalogue of 
John Wanamaker of Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 

The Frick holds one of two copies in New York 
State. The photograph shows the northwest view of 
Wanamaker s Dutch, Flemish, and French Gallery. 
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been made. Also valuable are catalogues that 
record collections that fell victim to estate or 
debtors sales, inheritance or divorce, wars 
or house fires; these enable researchers to 
“recover” moments in time that would oth¬ 
erwise be lost. For example, the entire col¬ 
lection of Old Master paintings belonging to 
Francis Bernard, the third Earl of Bandon, 
was destroyed when Castle Bernard, in Cork, 
Ireland, was consumed by a fire set by the 
Irish Republican Army in 1921. Fortunately, 
researchers at the Frick Art Reference Library 
can consult an 1866 catalogue of the collec¬ 
tion, the only publicly held copy in North 
America. One of the most significant dis¬ 
persals of a collection was that of the due 
d’Orleans, who was ruined financially during 
the French Revolution. The Library holds 
three copies of the 1727 catalogue, published 
when the collection was at its height, secure 
in the Palais Royal in Paris. One volume that 
has proven indispensable to many scholars 
contains handwritten annotations that record 
the price asked for many of the paintings that 
were offered for sale in London in 1799 along 
with the amount ultimately paid for them. 

In 1908, Henry Clay Frick published 
a thirty-seven-page catalogue documenting 


his collection as it was displayed at 640 
Fifth Avenue, the house that he rented from 
William H. Vanderbilt. (Helen Clay Frick 
would publish a more extensive catalogue 
of her fathers collection between 1949 and 
1956, after it became The Frick Collection.) 
Other private collection catalogues from the 
period reflect the grandeur of the Gilded 
Age, most notably the eleven volumes pub¬ 
lished by J. P. Morgan between 1906 and 1912. 
These oversized, lavishly illustrated tomes 
have separate volumes devoted to Morgans 
bronzes, miniatures, porcelains, paintings, 
and drawings. This catalogue served as a 
public record of Americas largest private art 
collection, while Fricks book was more akin 
to a personal keepsake. 

Whether they are simple typewritten lists 
of paintings, rare eighteenth-century vol¬ 
umes, or contemporary monographs, the 
Library’s private collection catalogues form 
an important link in the chain of provenance 
research and open a fascinating window onto 
the world of the collector. As a group, they 
are an invaluable resource for the study of 
the history of art collecting through the cen¬ 
turies.— Mark Bresnan, Head, Bibliographic 
Records, Frick Art Reference Library 
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COMMUNITY 


Donors and Friends Show Support 

Director’s Circle Dinner and Young Fellows Bal de Chinoiserie 



O n January 31, Director Anne L. Poulet 
welcomed members of the Directors 
Circle for an intimate evening in the former 
Frick family mansion. Following cocktails 
in the Garden Court, Conservator Joseph 
Godla presented a program that focused 
on the refurbishment and relighting of the 
Boucher Room. Afterwards, the Fricks 
new Associate Curator of Decorative Arts, 
Charlotte Vignon, gave a talk about the 
remarkable pieces of royal Hanoverian silver 
currently on long-term loan. Guests enjoyed 
a three-course dinner in the original Frick 


family dining room, now a gallery known for 
its full-length Gainsborough portraits. 

The Young Fellows gala on March 10 
drew six hundred guests and raised $230,000 
for the museums education program. This 
years theme, Bal de Chinoiserie , celebrated 
the whimsical painted ceilings on the man¬ 
sions second floor. Urns of cherry blossoms 
and silkscreened banners with birds and 
lotus blossoms transported partygoers to the 
Far East. The events Chairmen wore dresses 
by Rachel Roy and accessories by Judith 
Leiber and Baccarat, the galas sponsors. 


Director’s Circle Dinner 

1. Margot Bogert and Anne L. Poulet 

2. Dinner in the Frick Dining Room 

3. Barbara Fleischman with Julie and David Tobey 

4. Helen Clay Chace and James Reibel 

5. Emily Frick and Christian Keesee 

6. Tom and Janine Hill 

Young Fellows Ball 

7. Elisabeth Saint-Amand and Mark F. Gilbertson 

8. Allison Aston, Clare McKeon, Sloan Overstrom, 
Rachel Roy, and Lydia Fenet 

9. Allison Aston, Jeffrey Caldwell, and Christian 
Langbein 

10. Clare McKeon and Joann Pailey 

11. Juliet L. Falchi, Alexander Berardi, Julia Flynn, 
and Kate Falchi 

12. Meghan Asha Parikh and Amelia Nelson 

13. Alexis Clark and Adeline Wong Ettelson 
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SUMMER CALENDAR 


Please visit our Web site at www.frick.org to 
read descriptions of seminars and lectures, 
to register ; or to see a full listing of upcoming 
events and education programs. 

Seminars 

Register online or by calling 212.547 0704 - 
Seminars are limited to twenty participants 
and take place when the museum is closed to 
the public. $100 ($90 for Members). 

Monday, June 27, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Marie-Antoinette and Her Taste for 
Turkish Interiors 

Charlotte Vignon, The Frick Collection, and 
Adrienne L. Childs, independent scholar 

Wednesday, July 13, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

From Panel to Painting: The Frick’s 
St. Francis 

Susannah Rutherglen, The Frick Collection 

Lectures 

Lectures are free and no reservations are 
necessary; doors open at 3:45 p-m. 

Wednesday, May 25, at 6:00 p.m. 

Finding Our Way into Bellini’s 
St. Francis in the Desert 

Keith Christiansen, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Wednesday, June 8, at 6:00 p.m. 

Bellini’s St. Francis in the Desert: 

New Discoveries 

Charlotte Hale, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Wednesday, June 22, 6:00 p.m. 

Rococo Fears, Facts, and Fantasies: 
Eighteenth-Century Turquerie 

Walter B. Denny, University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 


Wednesday, June 29, at 6:00 p.m. 

Bellini to Veronese: Ornamental Paintings 
of the Venetian Renaissance 

Susannah Rutherglen, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, July 27, at 6:00 p.m. 

East Meets West at the Court of 
Marie-Antoinette 

Charlotte Vignon, The Frick Collection 

Concerts 

Tickets for the Fricks 2011-12 concert season 
will be available for purchase beginning 
June 15. For a complete listing of artists and 
dates through 2012, please visit our Web site 
at www.frick.org/concerts. 

Sunday, October 2, at 5:00 p.m. 

Moscow String Quartet 

Sunday, October30, at5:00 p.m. 

Martin Helmchen, piano, in New York debut 

Sunday, November 13, at 5:00 p.m. 

Aulos Ensemble, flute, oboe, violin, cello, 
and harpsichord 

Sunday, December 4, at 5:00 p.m. 

Renata Pokupic, mezzo soprano, in New 
York debut, with Roger Vignoles, piano 

Programs in the Galleries 

Programs are free with museum admission, 
but reservations are required (unless otherwise 
noted). Register online or by calling 212.547.0704. 

Art Dialogues 

Fridays from 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 

June 10 & July 8 

For young professionals, Art Dialogues offer 
the dual pleasures of a long look at a work 
of art and the chance to meet like-minded 
art-lovers. Free after-hours admission. 


Gallery Conversations 

Saturdays 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 

June 11 & July 9 

Participants will study and discuss selected 
masterpieces in the galleries. 

Sunday Sketch: Bellini and Botany 

Sundays, drop-in between 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 
June 12 & 26, July 10 & 24, and August 14 
Explore Bellinis St. Francis in the Desert with 
a focus on botanical drawing. Materials will 
be provided. All ages over ten are welcome; 
no reservations required. 

Special Exhibition Gallery Talks 

Saturdays, 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 

June 25, July 16 & 30, and August 13 
Join curators and museum educators 
for an overview of In a New Light: Bellinis 
St. Francis in the Desert. 

Education Evening 

Summer Night at the Frick 

Friday, July 22, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Join us for a free after-hours viewing of 
the Fricks two summer exhibitions. Hear 
gallery talks, meet the curators, sketch in 
the Garden Court, and listen to live music. 
No reservations are necessary. 


Summer Soiree 

BENEFIT EVENT 

Tuesday, July 12, 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. 

Tickets may be purchased online at 
www.frick.org/summersoiree or by 
calling 212.547.0706. 

Patron Tickets, $250 
Young Patron Tickets, $150 
(age 21 to 39) 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $15.00 for seniors; 
$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 
Children under ten are not admitted. 


Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 


The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and during 
the month of August. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


John Constable (1776-1837), 
detail of The White Horse, 1819, 
oil on canvas. The Frick Collection 
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